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Notes. 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND 
QUARTERLY. 


THE present alliance between France and 
England suggests to me how fitting to the 
occasion it would be if the fleurs-de-lis still 
remained in the British Royal arms. Fur- 
ther, I venture to think that the cessation 
of their use early in the nineteenth century 
originated in a misunderstanding of the cir- 
cumstances under which they were first 
added to the lions of England. 

It is conimonly said (see Froissart’s 
*Chronicle,’ ch. xhii.) that Edward III., 
in the thirteenth year of his reign, began to 
bear the arms of France quarterly with 
those of England to symbolize his claim to 
the throne of France. If a claim by England 
to sovereignty over France were, indeed, 
the true meaning of the addition of the 





lilies to the English coat, no one would 
wish to revive the practice; but there is, 
I think, very good reason to believe that 
the popular idea on the subject is erroneous, 
and that Edward III. quartered the lilies 
and lions, not from the point of view of a 
would-be conqueror, but simply because 
that quartered shield was, in fact, his by 
descent and by the ordinary rules of heraldry. 
Again, if a claim to the French crown 
was intended by Edward to be symbolized, 
why were the lilies given precedence over 
the lions of England by being placed in the 
first and fourth quarters, instead of in the 
second and third, or, even more correctly, 
on a shield of pretence ? 

It must be remembered that it was only 
in the first half of the fourteenth century 
that quartered coats became at all common. 
There are cases of quartered shields very 
early in the fourteenth century, and even 
late in the thirteenth century, but they are 
rare; and therefore we need not be sur- 
prised that the predecessors of Edward IIL., 
from Henry IT. onwards, had not thought of 
quartering together the lilies and lions. 

A very little consideration shows that 
France and England quarterly—or rather, 
one should say, Anjou (not France) and 
England quarterly—was the proper coat of 
Henry II. and his descendants. Henry ILI., 
as son of Geoffrey, Count of Anjou, would— 
had quartering been common in his time— 
have placed the gold lilies in a blue field 
(the arms of Anjou) in the first quarter of 
his shield, exactly as was afterwards done 
by Edward III.; and although Edward III. 
did, in fact, claim the French crown, there 
seems to be no necessity to attribute his 
assumption of the Angevin lilies to such 
claim. The coat of Anjou was his proper 
paternal coat, and, heraldically, he was 
quite right to quarter it with the lions of 
England as he did. 

If this view be correct, it follows that 
there is no reason why the old coat of France 
should not be restored to the British Royal 
arms, and borne quarterly with England, as 
it was prior to 1801. Such a restoration 
would, under present conditions, be a 
graceful recognition—couched in heraldic 
language—of the evtente cordiale, and would, 
in spite of the fact that the lilies are no 
longer used by France, be appreciated by 
the French people as a symbol of that 
centuries-long connexion between France 
and England which has really existed, 
though not always popularly understood. 

F. Sypney EDEN. 
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THE HIDAGE OF ESSEX. 


It is possible that some assistance in recover- 
ing the ancient constitution of the county 
of Essex may be afforded by considering 
its ecclesiastical divisions. Essex, as a 
part of the East Saxon kingdom, was in- 
cluded in the diocese of London, but the local 
organization had marked peculiarities. The 
county contained two archdeaconries (Essex 
and Colchester) and a fragment of a third, 
viz., Middlesex. The Essex boundary of 
this last divided the county into two parts 
by a line running (roughly) from the junction 
of Essex, Middlesex, and Hertfordshire to 
Bures in Suffolk, but in the north-west 
corner of it was a detached part of the arch- 
deaconry of Colchester. Thus ecclesiastic- 
ally the county had four parts: (1) the arch- 
deaconry of Essex in the south, along the 
Thames ; (2) that of Colchester in the north- 
east between the Blackwater and the Stour, 
with (3) an unexplained detached portion 
in the extreme north-west; (4) part of 
Middlesex archdeaconry running right across 
the centre of Essex, as an offshoot of its chief 
constituents in Middlesex and Hertfordshire. 

On arranging the hidage of the county 
according to these divisions, by the help of 
the tables compiled by Mr. George Rick- 
word, and published a few years ago in the 
Transactions of the Essex Archeological 
Society (xi. 251), it will be found that the 
totals of the figures as recorded suggest that 
there was a clear and simple standard under- 
lying the apparently confused and irregular 
details. The only assumption here made is 
that Colchester itself originally had twenty 
hides assigned to it; but exempt juris- 
dictions like Bocking have been included 
in their natural topographical positions. 
The standard and recorded figures (with 
the twenty hides added) are shown in the 
following table :— 

















Essex. 
Standard. Recorded. 
hides. hides. acres. 
Barking, Chafford,Ongar.. 400 396 §676 
Chelmsford, Barstable .. 575 576 43 
Dengie, Rochford .. -- 400 400 40 
1375 1373 39 
COLCHESTER. 
Lexden, Witham, ened 650 651 48 
Detached part ° 33 ODO 355 «9 
1000 1007 19 
MIDDLESEX. 
Harlow, ian renee 
ham ‘ . 375 370 1 
2750 2750 38659 





It thus appears that the total of 2,750 
hides was divided equally between Essex 
proper and the rest of the county ; and that 
of the northern moiety Colchester had 
1,000 hides assigned to it, the odd 375 being 
placed on the outstretched arm of Middlesex. 
The Colchester hidage was further divided 
into 650 hides for Colchester proper, and 
350 for the isolated part in the north-west. 
The differences between the recorded figures 
and the assumed standard, nowhere as 
much as 14 per cent, are only such as might 
reasonably be expected in the course of a 
century or more at a time when parish and 
township boundaries had not become rigidly 
fixed. It will be noticed that the excess 
(as recorded) in the detached part of Col- 
chester supplies the defect in Middlesex, 
the defect in Essex being similarly supplied 
from the excess in the main part of Col- 
chester. The odd 59 acres in the total may, 
if desired, be cancelled by the exclusion 
of Bures as belonging to the diocese of 
Norwich. 

The total of 2,750 is a moiety of 5,500; 
and if it were safe to assume that the hidage 
of Essex had been reduced by half, while 
those of Middlesex and Hertford remained 
stationary, the larger figure might be re- 
ferred back to the traditional 7,000 hides of 
the East Saxons as recorded in the ‘Tribal 
Hidage,’ thus: Essex, 5,500; Middlesex, 
(say) 900; and the East Saxon part of 
Hertford, 600. The part of this last county 
retained in the diocese of London contained 
very nearly 300 hides. If, however, Col- 
chester was about 660 practically indepen- 
dent—the town was later styled a “ city ””— 


its 1,000 hides may be omitted, and the. 


remaining 1,750 are exactly a quarter of 
7,000. As Middlesex (880 hides) and Hert- 
ford could supply another quarter, the old 
7,000 may have been reduced to half before 
the Domesday assessment was fixed. But a 
different solution may be put forward. At 
the end of the ‘ Burghal Hidage’ is a later 
or supplementary entry of “‘ Ast Saxhum et 
Wygeaceastrum 1,200 hide.” If this means 
“*Essex and Wigborough or Colchester 1,200 
hides each,” then, with the addition of 350 
hides for the odd north-west corner, the 
total of 2,750 is at once obvious. It has 
been suggested in a previous article that the 
‘Burghal Hidage’ goes back in its main 


portion to the time of Alfred, and indicates 
the rudimentary formation of the southern 
counties. 

The partition of the gross 2,750 hides into 
equal halves shows that the county bound- 
aries had been fixed as they are to-day when 
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the task of portioning the total hidage 
among the individual parishes was under- 
taken. The boundaries of the diocese of 
London must also have been settled in their 
medieval state. The separate deaneries 
may afford a clue to the manner in which 
the subdivision of the larger totals was 
effected. Thus, still utilizing Mr. Rick- 
word's figures, the 650 hides of Colchester 
proper seem to have been allotted thus :— 


Standard. Recorded. 
hides. hides. acres. 
Witham Deanery .. -- 170 172,27 
Lexden with Colchester .. 240 237 54 
Tendring .. ae oe 240 241 87 
650 651 48 


The corresponding hundreds give the same 
totals, viz., Witham with Thurstable, Lexden 
with Colchester and Winstree, and Tendring. 
The hundreds of themselves do not show 
how they should be grouped. 


The ecclesiastical boundaries were not 
arbitrary, but founded on old distinctions, 
often remaining unchanged when the secular 
boundaries altered. When it is remembered 
that the East Saxons had at various times 
three kings, the three ecclesiastical divisions 
of Essex may be pointed to in illustration. 
The archdeaconry of Essex is no doubt 
Essex properly so called; Colchester and 
Middlesex had their under-kings, whose 
districts or provinces may be shown by the 
boundaries of the archdeaconries. The 
detached part of Colchester in the north- 
west is an anomaly. It may have belonged 
originally to the East Angles of Cambridge- 
shire and have come to the under-king of 
Colchester by marriage. Its principal hun- 
dred (Uttlesford) is the upper part of 
the Cam valley, and the name of this 
hundred has a curious resemblance to 
Whittlesford, its northern neighbour in 
Cambridgeshire. 

In Bede’s time (672-735) London was the 
chief city of the East Saxons; it may be 
regarded as a federal capital. Later it had 
a separate archdeacon. When Mellitus (c. 600) 
went to preach the Gospel to the East 
Saxons, a church was built for him in London. 
Sebert, then king of the East Saxons, is 
traditionally the founder of the first abbey 
at Westminster. So far as appears from 
the story he ruled alone, but his three sons 
succeeded him in the kingdom, and the 
division above indicated may have been due 
to the arrangement they made. When 
Cedd about 653 restored the Christian religion 
among the East Saxons, he built monastic 





churches at Ithancestir (Bradwall) and 
Tilbury, both within the archdeaconry of 
Essex—possibly an indication that that was- 
the principal portion of the kingdom of his. 
patron Sigebert, then king of the East 
Saxons. This king was succeeded by Suid- 
helm, and he in turn by Sighere and Sebbi,. 
who were reigning together in 665. The 
same kings were still reigning in 676, when 
Erconwald was appointed Bishop of London. 
That Sebbi reigned in Essex proper appears 
from his charter to Barking Abbey, dated 
in 692 or 693. He would then be an old 
man; and two other kings, as appears from 
the charter, were associated with him— 
Sigiheard and Suebred, no doubt his sons. 
The last-named, as king of the East Saxons, 
in 704 gave or confirmed to the bishop the 
place called Twickenham in the “ province ”’ 
of Middlesex. If Sebbi reigned in Essex 
proper and Middlesex, his partner Sighere 
appears to have had the Colchester district, 
for St. Osith is assigned to him as wife, and 
he is said to have given her Chich, within 
the later archdeaconry of Colchester, as the 
site of a monastery. St. Osith was a Mer- 
cian princess. It is noteworthy, as showing, 
political cleavage between two sections of 
the East Saxons, that after Sighere and his 
people had apostatized in a time of pestilence, 
they were brought back to the faith, not 
by the Bishop of London, but by Jaruman, 
Bishop of Lichfield. The dedication of St. 
Runwald’s in Colchester may be another 
sign of Mercian influence in that part of the 
county. Sighere’s son Offa, called “‘ king 
of the East Saxons ’”’ by Bede, imitated the 
king of the Mercians in resigning his king- 
dom in 709; the two went together to 
Rome, where they became monks. In 797 
Siric, king of the East Saxons, went to 
Rome. The East Saxon “kingdom” is 
mentioned in the Chronicle in 838 and 854, 
possibly in revivals; in 897 it was not a 
king, but an “ealdorman,”’ Bertulf, who 
was in command. 

Of the peculiar detached portion of Col- 
chester in the north-west nothing much 
ean be said. ‘The abbey of Ely had posses- 
sions there. King Ethelred in 1004 gave 
the monks 20 hides at Littlebury, and sold 
to them in 1008 Cadenhou (now Hadstock) 
and Strethall, having 19 and 10 hides 
respectively. Cadenhou had only 2 hides 
in 1066, so that a great part must 
have been alienated. Mr. Round has 
pointed out the prevalence of the 5- hide 
unit in this part of the county (Engl. 
Hist. Rev., July, 1914). 

J. BROWNBILL. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS 
HOLCROFT. 


(See ante, pp. 1, 43, 83, 122, 163, 205, 244.) 


4786. “ Historical and Critical Memoirs of the Life 
and Writings of M. de Voltaire: interspersed 
with numerous Anecdotes, Poetical Pieces, 
Epigrams and Bon Mots, little known, and 
never before published in English, relative to 
the Literati of France. Particularly the life 
of the celebrated J. B. Rousseau, as written by 
Voltaire; and the history of the famous 
libellous couplets. From the French of Dom 
[Louis Mayeul] Chaudon. London: Printed 
for G. G. J. and J. Robinson, Pater-noster Row. 
M DCC LXXxXxVI.” Octavo, viii+1-424+7 [In- 
dex] pp. 

This book has caused me a great deal of 
trouble, for I have found no corroborating 
-evidence at all. In tho “ Catalogue of the 
Library of Books, of Mr. Thomas Holcroft 
....sold by auction....Tuesday, January 
the 13th, 1807,” I find the following item :— 
**688. Memoirs of Voltaire, with Life of Rousseau, 

from Dom Chaudron, revised by Holcroft. 

1781.” 

There must be some error here in the date, 

for the following is the earliest French of 

which I can find record :— 

“Mémoires pour servir a l’histoire de M. de 
Voltaire, dans lesquels on trouvera divers 
écrits de lui peu connus sur ses différends avec 
J.-B. Rousseau. Amsterdam, 1785,” 

which is listed under Dom Louis-Mayeul 

Chaudon in ‘ Bibliothéque Nationale : Cata- 

logue de Livres Imprimés,’ tom. 27, f. 616. 

If we can get around the disparity in dates by 

attributing ‘‘ 1781 ” in the ‘ Catalogue’ to a 

careless copyist or type-setter, we shall still 

have some difficulty in proving the case. 

But this was a period of translation for 

Holeroft, the Robinsons were his usual 

publishers at this time, and two foot-notes 

(pp. 329, 365) are signed “‘T.,” signifying 

“‘Translator,”’ according to Holcroft’s custom. 

I hope that some Voltaire enthusiast may 

help me out in this particular, so that I 

may “‘ make assurance doubly sure.” 





1787. ‘‘Seduction: a comedy. as it is performed 
at the Theatre- Royal in Drury-Lane. By 
Thomas Holcroft. London: Printed _ for 
G. G. J. and J. Robinson, Paternoster-Row. 
M.DCC.LXXXxvilI.”  Octavo, xii-+1-81+2 pp. 
The Preface to this work is dated March, 

1787; the play appeared on the stage 12 

March, 1787. The Preface dwells upon the 

trials and tribulations an author experiences 

in getting even a successful piece attempted, 





and criticizes severely the Covent Garden 
manager, Mr. Harris. Oulton says (1: 155): 
‘** A preface which the author published with 
this comedy occasioned some work for the 
newspapers.” The Monthly Review for June, 
1787 (76: 518), praised the comedy, and 
took Mr. Harris to task curtly, but even 
more severely than Holcroft had done. It 
was also reviewed in The Universal Magazine 
for April, 1787 (80: 216), The English Review, 
October, 1787 (10: 249), and The Town and 
Country Magazine, April, 1787 (19: 228). 
The Prologue and Epilogue were reprinted 
in The Town and Country Magazine for 
March (19: 139) and April (19: 186-7), 
1787, respectively, and in The Universal 
Magazine for March (80: 151) and April 
(80: 202) respectively. 

There is a “‘ Third Edition ’’ from the same 
publishers, the same year, and evidently from 
the same type. I have seen no “second 
edition.” 

1787. ‘‘Farren and Fancy (a poem), by Mr. 

Holcroft.” 

In The Universal Magazine for March, 
1787 (80: 151). 





1788. ‘‘The Present State of the Empire of 
Morocco. Its Animals, Products, Climate, 
Soil, Cities, Ports, Provinces, Coins, Weights, 
and Measures. With the Language, Religion, 
Laws, Manners, Customs, and Character, of the 
Moors; the histories of the Dynasties since 
Edris; the Naval Force and Commerce of 
Morocco; and the Character, Conduct, and 
Views, Political and Commercial, of the Reign- 
ing Emperor. Translated from the French 
of M. Chenier. Vol. I. London: Printed for 
G. G. J. and J. Robinson, Paternoster-Row. 
M.DCC.LXxxvill.”” Octavo. I., 2 [title]+vi+ 
1-377 ; IL., 2 [title]4+1-389-+391-427 [Index] 
Pp- 

From the name and date, ‘‘ John Arden 
1788,” on the title-page of each volume in the 
British Museum copy (10096. f. 17), we see 
these copies were owned by the same person 
as the six volumes of ‘Hugh Trevor,’ q.v. 
(1794). It is a translation, as the Preface 
says, of the last volume only of ‘‘ Recherches 
historiques sur les Maures et Vhistoire de 
Empire du Maroc, par M. [Louis Sauver] 
de Chénier. Paris, l’auteur, 1787,” 3 vols. 
octavo (‘ Bibliothéque Nationale: Cata- 
logue de Livres Imprimés,’ tom. 27, f. 1129). 
I attribute the translation to Holcroft on 
the strength of item 720, ‘‘ Chenier’s State of 
Morocco, by Holcroft, 2 vol.—1788,” in the 
“Catalogue of....Books, the property of 
Thomas Holcroft, Esq. (Deceased), ...sold 
by King and Lochée, No. 38, King-Street, 
Covent-Garden, on October 17, 1809.” 
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1788. ‘‘ The Life of Baron Frederic Trenck ; con- 
taining his adventures ; his cruel and excessive 
sufferings, during ten years imprisonment, at 
the Fortress of Magdeburg, by command of 
the late King of Prussia; also anecdotes, his- 
torical, political, and personal. Translated 
from the German by Thomas Holcroft. Lon- 
don: Printed for G. G. J. and J. Robinson, in 
Paternoster-Row. 1788.’ Duodecimo, I., 8 + 
1-30; IL., 24+1-352 ; ITI., 2+1-336. 

This was published in German in 1786, 
and translated into three separate French 
versions: by Le Tourneur, 1788; by the 
Baron de Bock, 1788 (two editions of this 
the same year); and by Trenck himself, 
1788 (Quérard, 9: 547). 

This was noticed in The Town and Country 
Magazine for May, 1788 (20: 236), and The 
Monthly Review for September, 1788 (79: 255). 
In The Town and Country Magazine for May, 
1788 (20: 203), appears an ‘ Epitome of the 
Life of Baron Trenck.’ The Robinsons 
were publishers of this periodical, and I 
think it very probable that it was Holcroft 
who did the ‘Epitome ’—for who was 
better qualified than he who had just been 
over the material ? 

A different translation in two volumes, 
in the Yale University Library, bears the 
date 1787, but I have not been able to 
verify the facts of publication. The title- 
page reads :— 

‘The Life of Frederick, Baron Trenck. Written 
by himself, and translated from the German. 
Vol. I. Flectere si nequeo superos, acheronta 
movebo. London: Printed for J. Murray, 
No. 32, Fleet-Street. 1787.” 

These books are in duodecimo, and paged 

as follows: I, 2+24+25-231; IT., 2+3- 

211 pp. The amazing success of Holcroft’s 

and neglect of this version complicate the 

problem very much indeed. 

The Universal Magazine for April, 1788 
(82: 223), lists both ‘*‘ Life of Baron Frederick 
Trenck, 3 vols., 12mo, 15s.,”? and ‘* Memoirs 
of Frederick Baron Trenck, 2 vols., small 
8vo, 7s.” But though we get something out 
of this, the facts are evidently somewhat 
twisted ; and should we be expected to 
trust such an editor ? 

The English Review for July, 1788 (12: 15), 
lists the Murray edition and reviews it— 
Murray was also publisher of the magazine 
—and says (12: 20) :— 

‘Of this work two other translations have 
appeared: one in two volumes, price 6s. in 
boards, by an officer; another in three volumes, 
price 12s. sewed, by Mr. Holcroft.”’ 

The British Museum Catalogue and 
‘D.N.B.’ give later editions of the Holeroft 
version as: London, 1792, 12mo; London, 
1795, 12mo, 3 vols.; ‘Third Edition,” 





London, 1800, 
Edition,’’ London, 
London, 1835, 12mo. ; 

There was an 1845 edition—copy in the 
New York Public Library—in one volume : 
“London: James Gilbert, 49, Paternoster 
Row. G. Philip, South Castle Street, Liver- 
pool. William Walker, Otley, 1845.’ Duo- 
decimo, 2+3-480 pp. 

Vols. XXVI. and XXVII. of ‘‘ Cassell’s- 
National Library,” copies of which I own,. 
are reprints of Holcroft’s version, issued in 
8vo, 2 vols., London, 1886. These volumes: 
of Cassell’s also appeared at New York. 

The next is the earliest French :— 

** La Vie de Frédéric, Baron de Trenck, écrite par 
lui-méme, et traduite de l’allemand en Francois 
Par M. le Baron de B***, | Flectere si nequeo 
Superos, Acheronta movebo. | Premiere Partie. 
A Metz, de Vimprimerie de C. Lamort. Se 
trouve Chez Devilly, Libraire, rue Fournirue, 
avec approbat. et permiss. 1787. Octavo. 
L., p.l.-+ front. ++20+1-168; IIL., p.l.--title+1- 
172 pp. 

The next is the earliest English I have 
seen :—— 

‘‘ The Life of Baron Frederic Trenck ; containing 
his adventures ; his cruel and excessive suffer- 
ings, during ten years imprisonment, at the 
fortress of Magdeburg, by command of the 
late King of Prussia ; also, anecdotes, historical, 
political, and personal. Translated from the 
German. By Thomas Holcroft. Complete in 
three volumes. Vol. I. London: Printed 
for G. G. and J. Robinson, in Pater-noster-row. 
mpcexcy.” Octavo. I., p.l.+front.+10+1- 
390; II., p.l.+title+1-356; IIL. p.l.+6+5— 
386 pp. 

Vol. i. contains this note :— 


‘In order to reduce the Price, the present. 
Edition has been more closely printed ; and the 
four Volumes of the former Edition, are wholly 
comprised in the present three. The first three 
Volumes of the former Edition, were translated by 
Mr. Holcroft, and conclude at page 65, [the close 
of the anecdotes of Alexander Schell) of the 
third Volume of this Edition ; and there is good 
reason to hope that the Reader will be satisfied. 
with the Translation of the remainder, it having 
been made by a gentleman who is very conversant 
with the German language.” 

Again :— 

“The Life of Baron Frederic Trenck ; containing 
his adventures ; his cruel and excessive suffer- 
ings during the ten years’ imprisonment at the 
fortress of Magdeburg by command of the late 
King of Prussia. Also anecdotes, historical,. 
political, and personal. Translated from the 
German, by Thomas Holcroft. Complete in 
three volumes. Vol. I. The Third Edition. 
London: Printed for G: G. and J. Robinson, 
Paternoster-Row, By S. Hamilton, Falcon- 
Court, Fleet-Street. 1800.” Octavo. I., p.l. 
+10+1-390; IL. p.l.+title+1-356; IIL, pl. 
+6-+5-386 pp. 

Not printed from the same type. 


12mo, 3 vols.; ‘‘ Fourth 
1817, 8vo, 3. vols. 
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The next is :— 

** The Life of Baron Frederick Trenck ; containing 
his adventures, his cruel and excessive sufferings 
during ten years’ imprisonment at the fortress 
of Magdeburg, by command of the late King of 
Prussia; also Anecdotes, historical, political, 
and personal. In three volumes. ‘Translated 
from the German by Thomas Holcroft. Fourth 
Edition. Vol. London: Printed at the 
Minerva Press for A. K. Newman and rate 
Leadenhall-street. 1817.” Octavo. I., p.l.+ 
iii—xii+1-345; II., p..+2-+1-311; III., p.l.+ 

6+-5-359 pp. 
** Printed by J. Darling, Leadenhall 6% 

London,” appears on the p.l. of vols. i.-ill. 
‘Printed by J. Darling, Leadenhall- Street, 

Lonc don,’ at the end of vols. ii. and iii. ; and 
“Printed by J. Darling, Leadenhall-street, 

London,” at the end of vol. i. ; ; 
The third volume of the above is entirely 

taken up with 

“* Anecdotes of the life of Alexander Schell, an 
officer of the guard, in the fortress of Glatz, 
who delivered me from prison on the 26th of 
December 1746, and deserted in my company, 
Written as a Supplement to my own History.” 
The following, of many  abridgments 

which were published in the form of chap- 

books, are taken from Holcroft’s version :— 


“* The Life and Surprising Adventures of Frederick 
Baron Trenck. Carefully corrected and 
abridged. To which is added a short supple- 
ment; Giving an Authentic Account of his 
more recent ‘l'ransactions, till he fell a Victim 
to the prevailing system of Anarchy in France ; 
being sentenced to the Guillotine by the French 


Convention. [Vignette.] Stirling: Printed by 
C. Randall. 1802.” Duodecimo, 1-24 pp. 


The Surprising Adventures of Frederick Baron 
Trenck, giving an account How he was confined 
in a Dungeon, with Chains of 68 pounds weight. 
and Was afterwards Guillotined in France, in 
the time of the Revolution, 1795. [Vignette.] 
Falkirk: Printed and sold by T. Johnston. 
1820.’ Duodecimo, 1-24 pp. 

I have the following records of American 
editions :— 

“* The Life of Baron Frederick Trenck ; containing 
his adventures ; his cruel and excessive suffer- 
ings, during ten years imprisonment, at the 
fortress of Magdeburg, by command of the 
late King of Prussia ; also, anecdotes historical, 
political, and personal. Translated from the 
German, by Thomas Holcroft. Printed at 
Boston: by J. Belknap and A. Young, for 
B. Guild, J. Boyle, B. Larkin, D. West, and 
E. Larkin, jun. sold at their respective book- 
stores, and by the printers, at their office in 
State-Street. Mpccxcr.’’ Sm. octavo, front.-+-6 


-++-7-417 pp. 
Also editions at— 

Philadelphia: Printed by William Spotswood, 
Front-Street, 1789. {Duodecimo, I., 4+1-152; 
II., 1-159 pp 


P ailadelphia : Printed and sold by W. Wood- 
house, at the Bible, No.6, South Front-Street, 
1792. Duodecimo, 4+5-345 pp. 





New York: Printed for William Falconer, 


No. 132, Water-Street, 1799. Duodecimo, 
2+3-144 pp. 
Boston: Published by T. Bedlington, No. 31, 


Washington Street, 1828. Duodecimo, 2+3- 
264 pp. (Stereotyped at the Boston Type and 
Stereotype Foundry.) 

Albany: Published by J. Munsell, 78, State 
Street, 1853. Octavo, 2-+6-12-+13-100 pp. 
This last (Albany) edition, which appeared 

in a “ Library of Americana,” is interesting 

as the only issue which indicates the true 
source of Holcroft’s translation. On the 
title-page we read “ Translated from the 

French by Thomas Holcroft.” Though 

every other edition I have seen which refers 

to the source at all says ‘‘ from the Ger- 
man,” it is my opinion that Holcroft did not 
know German at that time, and that he 
made his translations from one of the French 
versions of 1788. Cf. discussion of this 

point znfra, under ‘The German Hotel,’ 1790. 

ELBRIDGE COLBY. 
Columbia University, New York City. 


(T'o be continued.) 





DICKENS AND YARMOUTH POTTERY.— 
The visitor to the Tolhouse Museum at 
Great Yarmouth should, if he knows his 
Dickens well, be pleasantly reminded of a 
passage in ‘ David Copperfield ’ :— 

“T had my own little plate, with a brown view 
of a man-of-war in full sail upon it, which Peggotty 
had hoarded somewhere all the time I had been 
away, and would not have broken, she said, for a 
hundred pounds.’’—Chap. viii., ‘My Holidays, 
Especially one Happy Afternoon.’ 

The object which lately brought these words 
back to one visitor at least bore the label :— 

“Yarmouth Plate Decorated with ship, and 
inscribed on ribbon ‘ The Victory—110 guns—Lord 
Nelson’s ee ad signed at base ‘ Absolon. 
Yarmo. No. : 

Mr. William Carter, the Curator of the 
Museum, who has made a special study of 
the subject, has very kindly informed me 
that 
“the so-called Yarmouth pottery was not made 
here, but appears be have been obtained unglazed 
and in perfectly plain condition and decorated by 
Wm. A abeslon” eaedt le or nothing is known about 
the Absolons. They flourished between 1790 and 
1820, and generally signed only one or two pieces 
in each complete set.’ 

Mr. Carter is of opinion that the ware was 
obtained, not only trom Lowestoft, but also 
from the Staffordshire potteries. The scene 
of much of ‘ David Copperfield’ is laid in 
or near Yarmouth, and attempts are made 
in more than one way to introduce local 
colour. Dickens had an exceptional eye 
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and memory for an interior, and, though no 
doubt ships may figure on plates in other 
places, it is tempting to conjecture that 
when he wrote ‘ David Copperfield ’ he had 
an inward vision of some plate decorated by 
Absolon once seen at Yarmouth or thereby. 
EpwarpD BENSLY. 
Reydon, Southwold, Suffolk. 


“* RENT ” = PLACE RENTED.—The ‘ N.E.D.’ 
gives this sense as “‘obs.,”’ without qualifica- 
tion. It is no more obsolete in America 
than “‘ apple” or “ railroad,’ and must be 
used a million times a week, being part of 
our linguistic daily bread. ‘‘I have got a 
cheap rent” (not a low one, but a hired 
tenement at a low price); ‘‘ a very desirable 
rent’; “How do you like your rent ?” 
“* Buy a house or take a rent,” &c., are heard 
and printed constantly. 


Hartford, Conn. 


“MoRAULL,”’ ‘MIDSUMMER 

DREAM,’ V. i. 207-9 :— 
thus Wall away doth go. Fvit. 

Thes. Now is the worall downe betweene the 
two Neighbors. 

This is the reading of the Folio. For 
morall downe the Quarto has moone vfed. 
The word represented by morall should be 
some word implying “ partition.” No suit- 
able word has hitherto been found. But 
morall could easily be a misreading for 
moiall, the horizontal stroke over o standing 
for n. And monial, as explained in the 
“New English Dictionary,’ means mullion, 
the upright bar or partition between the 
lights of a window or (see ‘‘ munnion,” 
dbid.) of a gallery in a ship. The Folio 
similarly omits n from Atiopa, II. i. 80. 
It prints the horizontal line correctly in 
théselues, I. i. 7. 

The word monial, written moneulle, might 
be misread as mone vfde, out of which the 
Quarto printers may have made their 
moone ufed. They have a special liking for 
doubled vowels; and, if they dropped out 
the short word downe here, it is only one of 
several instances where they have omitted 
a word wanted for the sense or the rhythm. 
Thus :— 

II. ii. 104: ‘‘ nature [here] shews art.” 

II. ii. 220: ‘‘ 1am amazed at your [passionate] 
words.” 

IV. i. 183: ‘My Lord, this [is] my daughter 
here asleep.” 

IV. i. 212: “if he go about [to] expound this 
dream.” 

In each of these instances the word bracketed 
1s omitted by the Quarto and supplied by 
the Folio text. 


Forrest MorGAN. 


NIGHT’S 





If we make the proposed correction, the 
Clown, who has been standing, as Wall, with 
arm outstretched, is likened to an upright 
whitewashed (?) dividing-post. Could a heel- 
post, which supports a bale or partition divid- 
ing two stalls of a stable, be named monial ? 

The French muraille, which has been 
suggested as explaining morall in the present 
passage, seems to mean “ walling,” ‘‘ ram- 
part,”’ or the like—a sense which is hardly 
in keeping with the speech that follows. A 
wall between neighbours should be a party- 
wall. P. Z. Rounp. 

8, Linden Mansions, Hornsey Lane, N. 


BENJAMIN D’IsRAELI THE ELDER ATSTOKE 
NeEwrncron.—In some MSS. relating to Stoke 
Newington recently secured there occurs a 
statement signed by many of the principal 
residents who, in support of a Royal 
Proclamation, pledge themselves to observe 
in their respective families the greatest 
economy and frugality in the consumption 
of bread and in the use of every species of 
grain. This is signed by D’Israeli, 18 Dec., 
1800. 

James Wadmore’s Map of the Prebendal 
Manor or Lordship shows that he was a 
leaseholder of a house, coachhouse, stable, 
and garden, having a total area of 32 poles. 
The house—then 7, Church Row—is now 
170, Church Street. It is safe to assume by 
his being a leaseholder that he was in occu- 
pation at least from Michaelmas, 1800. 

The ‘D.N.B.’ gives 1801 as the year of 
his settlement in this house. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 





R. ZOUCHE AND THE Prays ‘ THE SOPHIS- 
TER’ AND ‘Fatiacy.’—‘ The Sophister,’ 
printed in 1639, has been generally ascribed 
to Richard Zouche. Mr. W. C. Hazlitt has 
also attributed to Zouche the play ‘ Fallacy ’ 
(Harleian MS. 6869), on account of the 
initials ‘“‘ R. Z.’? appearing above the title. 
It has not, however, been noticed that 
‘Fallacy,’ dated by its scribe ‘“‘ Aug. 13, 
1631,” is, in fact, an earlier form of ‘ The 
Sophister.’ There is, therefore, further 
reason for attributing ‘The Sophister’ to 
Zouche. 

The play was probably written much 
earlier than 1631, but later than 1610, as 
there is a reference in Act II. sc. i. to 
“the year 1610, when all artificers and 
Tradesmen became Gentle-men.” It reflects 
the controversy between civilians and com- 
mon-lawyers. 

‘The Sophister’ gives an abridged text 
of ‘ Fallacy,’ and contains errors which the 
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MS. corrects. The character Ignoratio 
Elenchi takes the place of Paralogismus 
in ‘Fallacy.’ There is a new Epilogue. 
The Prologue is given by Mercury, instead 
of Vox. G. C. Moore Smirx. 


“ Hoorican.”—The compilers of ‘The 
Concise Oxford Dictionary’ consider that 
this is derived from a name, presumably of 
some unruly riotous person; but I think it 
is worthy of remark that the word is in use 
among the Jews of Eastern Europe, who 
are hardly likely to have come into contact 
with a notorious individual so called. Mr. 
Rothay Reynolds tells us in his book ‘ My 
Year in Russia’ (p. 277) that 
“the respectable Christian inhabitants of Biel- 
stock took no part in the pogrom ; it was the work 
of soldiers, policemen, and the riff-raff of the town, 
always described by the sufferers as hooliganzy.” 


St. SwitTHIn. 


**CANNUK.”—This word, not found in 
the dictionaries, occurs in Tho. Lodge’s 
‘ Divel Coniured,’ sig. I. :— 

(1596.) ‘* The comets are of the first cannuk or 


magnitude, and it is said that euery comet is an 
exhalation,” &c, 


RicHarp H. THORNTON. 





Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


FOUNDATION SAcRIFICE.—Before throwing 
myself upon the generosity of the readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ I have, in my little pottering way, 
tried to reply to my own question—alas ! 
unsuccessfully. Perhaps some one can tell 
me where I can obtain a sight of an au- 
thentic (?) account of a child being en- 
tombed in the foundation of a building, 
under the impression that such a sacrifice 
was the greatest safeguard any building 
could have. I shall take it as a great kind- 
ness if any one will write to me direct. 

(Dr.) CourTENAY Dunn. 

Torquay. 


[At 8S. vii. 486 is an account of what is sup- 
posed to have been an adult ‘foundation sacri- 
fice’’; but other ——— are put forward at 
p. 36 of the next volume. ] 


De Rvuvisnes.—To what part of Europe 
does this family name belong ? and what 
is the correct way of spelling it ? 

J. H. Lesrin. 
31, Kenwood Park Road, Sheffield. 





A PropHecy or 1814.—The following is: 
an extract from a diary published in The 
Monthly Packet, February, 1887 :— 

Jan. 26, 1814.—There is an old prophecy that. 
thys winter is to be so hard that the cattle will 
hardly live over it, and that next year we shall 
have a peace which wyll last for a hundred years >. 
at present it is not unlikely. 

Feb. 20.—The winter has been harder than has. 
been remembered for more than 30 years. f 

May 19.—Peace for England, the prophecy is. 
fulfilled. 

The writer was Charlotte Mary Cornish, 
daughter of George Cornish of Salcombe 
Regis, Devon (born 1800, died 1883). She 
married her first cousin, Frederick Shaw, 
second son of the first Baron Teignmouth. 

Is anything known of this prophecy, its 
date or author ? M. A. YONGE. 


Tue ‘Lire or SHAW THE LIFEGUARDS- 
MAN.’—Is the ‘ Life of Shaw the Lifeguards- 
man’ still to be had in chapbook form ? 
I well remember a chapbook with this title, 
in which the exploits of this hero at W: aterloo, 
in cutting up his enemies, were dealt with in 
“slashing ” detail. At this distance of time 
I cannot remember whether he was said to 
have cut up a whole company or a whole 
regiment. He and his deeds were certainly 
things to know about in the lives of many 
a lad sixty and seventy vears ago. 

THOS. RATCLIFFE. 

[There are references to Shaw and his feats at 
48. iii. 462, 558; iv. 138, 176; 6 S. iv. 44.] 


Rosrnson oF APPLEBY.—John Robinson,. 
M.P. for Harwich, and Secretary to the 
Treasury, died 1803, leaving an only daugh- 
ter, Mary, wife of the second Earl of Aber- 
gavenny. In the ‘D.N.B.’ he is said to 
have been a son of Charles Robinson of 
Appleby (d. 1760), and grandson of John 
Robinson, Alderman of Appleby. 

Wanted, any information as to other 
children of Charles and John Robinson, or 
with regard to the family of Robinson of 
Appleby. John Robinson, M.P., is stated 
to have been educated at Appleby Grammar 
School. Does the school still exist ? and, 
if so, are there any records of admissions ? 

P. D. M. 


“Wr” or “I” ry AuTHORSHIP.—When 
did the habit of authors using ‘‘ we” instead 
of ‘I’? commence ? 

I was struck by what I consider the 
foolishness of the custom when reading 
recently a book of criticism, the whole value 
of which consisted in its conveying an 
expression of the strictly personal opinion 
of the writer. W. B. S. 
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WILKINS: HAUTENVILLE: RAwpon.—Did 
a daughter of Josiah Wilkins, Dean of 
Down, marry Hautenville, whose son 
is said to have married a Miss Rawdon ? 
Who was Miss Rawdon ? E. E. Core. 
Finchampstead Place, Berks. 





ORIGIN OF STREET-NAmMES.—Can any one 
give the origin of the street-names “‘ High 
Timber Street,” in Upper Thames Street, 
and ‘‘ Little Durweston Street,’ Crawford 
Street, Marylebone ? Ee Be 


FATHER JOHN oF CronsTapT.—I should 
be grateful for notes of articles on, or refer- 
ences to, Father John in English, and also 
in foreign publications, as well as for any 
other bibliographical items. Such material 
as I have comes from the side of his admirers, 
and I am seeking in particular statements 
criticizing his teaching and character, and 
giving the evidence upon which various 
kinds of extravagance have been imputed 
to persons regarded as his adherents. 

PEREGRINUS. 


GERMANS AND THE BAyonet.—The fre- 
quent hand-to-hand encounters in the pre- 
sent war have gone to falsify common 
calculations as to the necessary character 
of modern fighting. Neglect of the bayonet 
seems to have put the Germans at con- 
siderable disadvantage. On what. principle 
have the German military authorities more 
or less rejected a weapon which has as con- 
spicuous a record of deadly success as any 
ever invented ? F. H. 


‘Love or PripE?’ a Novet.—Is the 
authorship of this story known ? An Eng- 
lish translation from the Swedish original, 
by Miss Annie Wood (afterwards Mrs. John 
Procter), appeared in 1873. The Atheneum 
at the time suggested that the story was, 
perhaps, by the Baroness von Knorring, and 
it has also been attributed to Madame Marie 
Schwartz. R. B. 

Upton. 


GILES GEFFRY OR GEFFERAY: ‘“‘ BACHE- 
tor Gyxes.’—In the course of a discourse 
against treason calendared by Dr. Gairdner, 
‘ Letters and Papers, Hen. VIII.,’ vol. xiv. 
pt. ii. n. 613, the writer says :— 

“TI wys, neither the abbot of Reading, the 
abbot of Glassenbery nor the prior of Colchester, 
Dr. Holyman nor Roger London, John Rugg nor 
Bachelor Gyles, Blind Moore nor Master Man- 
chester, the warden of the Friars, no, nor yet 
John Oynyon, the abbot’s chief councillor, were 
able to prove with all their sophistical arguments 
that the mass was ordained for any such intent 
or purpose as the abbot of Reading used it.” 





The abbots of Reading, Glastonbury, and 
Colchester, with John Rugg and William 
Oynyon or Eynon, were all executed for 
treason: the Abbot of Colchester on 1 Dec., 
the other four on 15 Nov., 1539. Dr. Holy- 
man died Bishop of Bristol in 1558. 

Among those who were in the Tower, 
20 Nov., 1539 (Gairdner, op. cit., n. 554), 
may be mentioned ‘‘ Roger London, monk 
of Reading,’’ who took the degree of B.D. 
at Oxford, 17 Oct., 1534; ‘*‘ Peter Lorance, 
which was warden of the Grey Friars in 
Reading; Giles Coventre, which was a friar 
of the same house;....Ric. Manchester,” 
who was a priest of the Savoy, and seems 
to have died before 8 Nov., 1541; and 
“Wm. Moore, the blind harper,’ who was 
in receipt of his salary from the King in 1541. 

One might think that Giles Coventry was 
** Bachelor Gyles,” but that no one of this 
name is known to have taken a Bachelor’s 
degree. I should be grateful for definite 
information as to what happened to London, 
Lorance, Coventry, Manchester, and Moore ; 
but what I particularly desire is anything 
which would enable’me to identify “‘ Bachelor 
Gyles” with Giles Gefferay, or Geffry, who 
entered Winchester College from Hunton, 
near Winchester, in 1530, aged 12 on the 
feast of Easter last past; became a Fellow 
of New College, after two years’ probation as 
Scholar there, 9 March, 1536/7; and was 
deprived of his Fellowship in 1540, and 
died in prison. When was Giles Gefferay 
imprisoned ? and when did he die ? 

Joun B. WarINnEWRIGHT. 


Sotprers’ Untrorm: Kauaxrt.—In what 
campaign was the old red coat last worn by 
British soldiers ?_ I understand that khaki 
was worn by all the troops in the Boer War, 
but cannot find any authority for its having 
been worn by the whole British force in 
any operation of importance previous to 
that. 


WALTER BacEHot.—How is his name 
pronounced ? Is it Bagott, with hard g and 
¢ pronounced, or Baijot, with g soft and ¢ 
mute ? The query has, I think, been 
answered before in ‘N. & Q.,’ but I cannot 
find the reference. Tr. F. BD. 


RicHARD OF CIRENCESTER.—In the ac- 
count of Charles Bertram given in ‘ D.N.B.’ 
it is said: “‘ Bertram’s forgery ’—the work 
known by the title of ‘ Richard of Ciren- 
cester on the Ancient State of Britain ’— 
“though now repudiated by all competent 
scholars, still continues to mislead ill-informed 
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students of British antiquities.’’ I shall be 
glad to be informed it this is the last word that 
has been said on the question, or whether any 
attempt to establish the genuineness of the 
work has been made. QUERIST. 


CULLOMPTON Brutits.—I have somewhere 
come across a story that a_bell-founder 
once committed suicide because he could 
not get Cullompton bells in tune. Is there 
any foundation for it? If so, what were 
the circumstances and the date ? 


iY. B. HR. 


JemMm™A NicHo.as.—I have a note to the 
effect that on 22 Feb., 1797, French troops 
landed at Pencaer, near Fishguard, and that 
a woman named Jemima Nicholas went 
out with a pitchfork and put twelve of them 
to flight. Can any one verify this story, or 
state where it occurs, and whether any- 
thing further is known of this heroine ? 

HYLLARA. 

[Much information on the Fishguard incident 
is to be found at 7 S. viii. 147, 235; 8S. ix. 247, 
318, 433, 479; xi. 226; xii. 63. Jemima Nicholas 
is not, however, mentioned there, but may be 
referred to in ‘The Fishguard Invasion,’ pub- 
lished by Mr. Fisher Unwin in 1892.] 


AUTHOR WANTED.—Who wrote the fol- 
lowing stanza ?— 
Out of the strain of the Doing 
Into the peace of the Done 3; 
Out of the pain of Pursuing 
Into the glory of Won. 
A. B. 


ROBERT WALLER, clerk, was living at 
Chichester, Sussex, about 1539. To what 
family did he belong ? and was he vicar or 
rector of a parish in that city ? 


R. L. R. 





Replies. 


SITE OF THE GLOBE THEATRE. 
(11 S. x. 209.) 


I HAVE read with great interest Dr. William 
Martin’s letter in The Atheneum for 9 Oct., 
1909, to which the editorial note has kindly 
called my attention. It very fairly repre- 
sents the case as it stood at that date, but 
one of the extracts published this year by 
Dr. Wallace from the Sewer Commission 
records has strengthened the case for the 
north side. I have read also the article in 
The Athenceum for 30 Oct. of the same year 
contributed by Mr. Richard C. Jackson, 





F.S.A., which, however, I fear, only clouds 
the question with ex-cathedra statements 
and mistakes, such as, e.g., that Globe 
Alley in ancient times led down to the 
river. The authority given for this state- 
ment is the deed of conveyance from Wads- 
worth to Ralph Thrale in 1732, in which, 
however, according to all other writers, 
Globe Alley is stated to have led “ in ancient 
times from Deadman’s Place aforesaid to 
the then Globe Playhouse.” 

Dr. Wallace and everybody else have 
been puzzled by the mention of a park on 
the northern boundary of the parcel of 
land to the north of that within which the 
Globe probably stood, but perhaps the 
following explanation will remove the diffi- 
culty. In Strype’s edition of Stow’s ‘ Sur- 
vey of London’ (1720) Maiden Lane is men- 
tioned among the 
“new streets made out of Winchester Park 
seated betwixt the River of Thames on the 
North, St. George’s Fields on the South, and 
Gravel Lane on the West.” 

According to this, it is more than likely 
that the Bishop’s park in ancient times 
extended right up to the river, or at any 
rate to Bankside, and that a narrow strip 
of it was left between Nicholas Brend’s 
property and Bankside in 1599. On the 
other hand, Maiden Lane already existed in 
this year, and could, therefore, hardly be 
called a new street in 1720; and the oldest 
maps—as, e.g., Pieter vanden Keere’s (1593) 
—show a long parallelogram, divided into 
irregular-shaped fields and dotted with 
trees, between Bankside and other three 
streets or lanes which, we may presume, 
were intended for Gravel Lane, Maiden 
Lane, and Deadman’s Place. 

According to Strype, in his days 
““Maiden Lane [was] a long straggling place 
with ditches on each side, the passage to the 
houses being over little bridges with little garden 
plots before them, especially on the north side, 
which is the best for houses and inhabitants ; 
this lane begins at Deadman’s Place and runs 
westward into Gravell Lane.” 

“Globe Alley [we are told, is] long and 
narrow, and but meanly built; hath a passage 
into Maiden Lane [at right angles at its western 
on to the map accompanying the 
ext]. 

The bridge from under which “ Burbidge 
and Heminges”’ were, in 1606, ordered by 
the Commissioners of Sewers ‘‘ to pull vp 
and take cleane out of the Sewar the props 
and posts,’ stood on the north side of 
‘“* Mayd-Lane,” unless the Commissioners’ 
clerk was also wrong about his bearings. If 
this were the case,-and if, as Dr. Martin 
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suggests, the diagram shown by Dr. Wallace 
in The Times could be turned upside down, 
the unnamed lane mentioned between the 
two parcels of land in the deed of 1599 
would probably represent Globe Alley before 
it was named after the new theatre. On the 
1720 plan the Alley is not parallel to Maiden 
Lane, but at the wider end, on the west side, 
measures about 100 ft., which, according to 
the deed, was the width of the parcel of 
jand adjoining Maiden Lane. L. L. K. 





** SPARROWGRASS ” (11 S. x. 227, 278).— 
If Mr. JOHNSON will refer to the ‘ N.E.D.,’ 
s.v. ‘Sparrowgrass,’ he will see that the great 
dictionary is no more “reserved ” than 
Dr. Wright in regard to this form. The 
words are: “Cor ruption of Sparagus, 
assimilated to Sparrow and Grass.” Mr. 
JOHNSON’S note seems a little misleading in 
one or two particulars, as does also his 
quotation from Nares. It is true, as Nares 
says, that Gerard and the older herbalists 
generally give “sperage”’’ as the English 
name of this plant; but Gerard uses both 
it and “asparagus” in his text, indexes 
“asparagus ’’ under ‘ English Names,’ and 
says definitely that the plant’s names are 
“in English Sperage, and likewise Asparagus 
after the Latine name.”’ Lyte in his descrip- 
tion uses only the names ‘“ asparagus ” and 
*“sparragus,’ but under ‘The Names’ he 
says: “In —_ Asparagus, and in shops 
Sparag’....in English sperage.”” Turner 
(quoted in ‘N. E.D.’), like Lyte, attributes 
the form “ sparagus”’ to the apothecaries. 
The derivation of “‘ sparage ”’ and “‘ sperage ”’ 
from this is not more clear than that of 
“ sparagrass ’’ and “ sparrowgrass,”” which 
do not appear in literature until later. They 
are quite natural corruptions, and need no 
far-fetched analogy from Arabia to explain 
them. It will be seen that it was not the 
euphuism of the seventeenth century that 
first called sparrowgrass “‘ asparagus.” 

Cc. C. B. 


Skye TerRRIERS (11 8. x. 250).—Failing 
more precise information from some other 
correspondent, I may state in reply to 
Sr. Hupert— 

(1) That, like the origin of most British 
breeds, that of the Skye terrier cannot be 
definitely ascertained. It is probable that 
the different varieties of Highland terriers, 
such as the Scottish, the Skye, and the 
Dandie Dinmont, are all the descendants of 
@ purely native Scottish original. They are 
all inter-related, but which was the parent 





breed it seems impossible to determine. 
As the name implies, the Skye terrier had 
its early home in the island of Skye. There 
is a legend—most probably fabulous—that 
the dogs of that island were originally 
Scottish terriers, but that at the time of the 
Armada a Spanish vessel was wrecked upon 
the shores of Skye, and that the only living 
things saved were a number of white, long- 
haired dogs, which interbred with the native 
terriers, and from these have descended the 
breed as we now know it. In 1773 Dr. 
Johnson made, with Boswell, his celebrated 
tour to the Hebrides, and in his own ‘ Jour- 
ney to the Western Islands of Scotland,’ pub- 
lished in 1775, made brief mention of these 
terriers, and observed that otters and 
weasels were plentiful in Skye, that foxes 
were numerous, and that they were hunted 
by small dogs. 

(2) Queen Victoria had a great admiration 
of the breed, and from 1842 onwards usually 
owned very fine specimens. Sir Edward 
Landseer was a great favourite at Court, and 
introduced a number of Skye terriers into 
his paintings. For these among other 
reasons, Skyes gradually attracted notice 
south of the Tweed, and by about 1860 they 
had a great many English admirers, and in 
the first volume of ‘The Kennel Club Stud 
Book’ (1873) the breed was included. At 
the present time, although it can scarcely 
be reckoned a popular breed, it has a 
number of admirers, and has two clubs— 
one in Scotland, and one in England—to 
promote its interests. 

(3) Outside Great Britain the breed has 
not received much attention. Only a few 
American, and still fewer French and 
German, dog-lovers have purchased Skyes 
from British breeders, with the view of 
introducing the breed into their respective 
countries. 

(4) I am not aware of any breed of dogs 
in the North of Europe even remotely 
resembling the Skye terrier. 

There is now an extensive literature of 
the dog, but attention to pedigree is of 
relatively recent origin, and books dealing 
with the various breeds. do not date back 
more than twenty years or so. One of the 
earliest is Rawdon B. Lee’s ‘ Modern Dogs 
of Great Britain and Ireland,’ first pub- 
lished near the close of the nineteenth 
century. This has illustrations from draw- 
ings by Arthur Wardle, but I cannot say 
whether the Skye is illustrated therein, as 
I have not a copy to refer to. 

F. A. RussELL. 

116, Arran Road, Catford, S.E. 
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Sir JouHn GitBert, J. F. SmirH, AND 
‘THE Lonpon JOURNAL’ (11S. vii. 221, 276, 
297, 375; viii. 121, 142; x. 102, 144, 183, 
223, 262).—There is reason to believe that 
J. F. Smith was the prototype of the king 
of the penny number, the great O. P. Pym, 
who appears at the beginning of Sir J. M. 
Barrie's ‘ Tommy and Grizel.’ 

The Speaker (8 March, 1890) refers to 
“the glorious days when Mr. J. F. Smith 
wrote at a salary of 10. or 151. a week ”’ for 
The London Journal :— 


“Tmagine a florid Bohemian, genial, red- 
cheeked, with thick curly hair, a loud, happy-go- 
lucky creature wearing a baggy blue overcoat. 
He would appear at the office in the morning 
when his salary fell due—never before; would 
send out for a bottle of port, and call for a boy 
to bring him writing-paper, blotting-paper, and 
last week’s copy of the journal in which his novel 
was running. Hastily glancing over it, he 
satisfied himself as to the exact predicament in 
which he had last left his lovely heroine, and 
then unbuttoning his overcoat and choosing one 
from a pocketful of stubby quill pens, he wrote 
like a madman for two or three hours....It was 
not always so. Publishers sometimes have had 
to follow him as far as to Jersey, and mount 
guard over the gifted author until the necessary 
‘copy’ was extracted.” 

This article was followed (15 March) by 
a letter from J. F. McR., who described 
Smith’s small and difficult handwriting, 
with all the ¢’s looped, all the U’s crossed, 
and everything except the 2’s dotted. 

“*Smith, like Thackeray [proceeds the letter], 
wrote with the devil ever at his elbow. The imp 
was one day startled by the sudden and un- 
precedented cessation of Mr. Smith’s pen.... 
Turning upon him fiercely, Smith demanded, 
‘Boy! your name—quick!’ ‘ George Markham, 
sir.’ Never a word responded Smith, but.... 
at once resumed his fierce scribbling. The devil 
trembled lest suspension should follow naming. 
His mind was set at rest, however, when, in 
devouring the next instalment of Mr. Smith’s 
novel, he found that his own name—George 
Markham—had been given to a new character.” 

This incident is paralleled in the first 
chapter of ‘Tommy and Grizel,’ where 
Tommy, arriving at Pym’s lodgings—22, 
Little Owlet Street, Marylebone—finds the 
novelist gravelled for lack of matter :— 

““Pym had a voice that shook his mantelpiece 
ornaments ; he was all on the same scale as his 
inkpot. ‘Your Christian name, boy?’ he 
roared, hopefully, for it was thus he sometimes 
got the ideas that started him.”’ 

Under the erroneous impression that 
Smith was dead, The Saturday Review, in 
a notice of ‘ Minnigrey’ (13 Nov., 1886), 
remarked :—- 

“Already there is an accretion of legends 
about his name which promises to develop into 
a regular myth. Thus it is said....that he 





believed his real strength to lie in serious art.... 
Another romance affirms that he was made a 
Papal count under circumstances that do him 
the greatest honour as a practical novelist.... 
What is certain is that J. F. Smith was a hard- 
working man of letters of the type (let us say) of 
Ponson du Terrail; that, if his English was 
elaborate and his sentiment a trifle obvious, he 
had a prodigious fund of invention; and that 
in his time he amused the toiling millions as 
much as anybody who ever worked for them, the 
poet of ‘ Rocambole ’ not excepted.” 

R. L. Stevenson in his essay ‘ Popular 
Authors ’ does justice to the talent of Smith : 

‘“°G. P. R. James was an upper-class author, 
J. F. Smith a penny-pressman ; the two are in 
some ways not unlike ; but—here is the curiosity 
—James made the better story, Smith was far 
the more successful with his characters. Each 
(to bring the parallel home) wrote a novel called 
‘The Stepmother’; each introduced a pair of 
old maids; and let any one study the result! 
James’s ‘Stepmother’ is a capital tale, but Smith’s 
old maids are like Trollope at his best.” 

J. D. HAMILTON. 


Fretpinec’s ‘Tom JONES’: ITS GEO- 
GRAPHY (11 S. ix. 507; x. 191, 253).—At 
the end of the article at the second reference 
Mr. FrepEertcK 8. Dickson asks for an 
explanation of a passage in the aialogue 
between Jones and Partridge after leaving 
Gloucester (bk. viii. chap. ix.) :— 

** Nay, to be sure, sir, all the prophecies I have 
ever read, speak of a great deal of blood to be 
spilt in the quarrel, and the miller with three 
thumbs, who is now alive, is to hold the horses of 
three kings, up to his knees in blood. Lord have 
mercy upon us all, and send better times!” 

This would seem either to be a recollection 
of an oral tradition or to be taken from some 
chapbook. Mr. Walter Rye has a good 
parallel in the Introduction to his ‘ Tourist’s 
Guide to Norfolk ’ :— 

‘*Sometimes we hear fragments of Mother 
Shipton’s prophecies. Still harping on the all- 
engrossing topic of coming battle, they tell how 
a wondrous Londoner, a miller by trade, with 
three thumbs on one hand, is to hold the three 
kings’ horses in the battle which is to be fought 
on the Rackheath Stone Hill, on the Norwich 
Road, when the blood is to run so thickly as to 
clot by the wayside, till ravens carry it away, 
and when nearly every man shall be killed, and 
males shall be so rare, that girls, if they see one 
of the opposite sex, shall run screaming home to 
their mothers, ‘Lawk! mother! I have seen 
aman!’” 

Akin to this is the folowing from a 
pamphlet of four leaves printed in 1648, and 
bearing the title ‘ Foureteene strange Pro- 
phecies: Besides Mother Shiptons, and 


Mr. Saltmarsh, predicting wonderful events 
to betide these yeares of calamity,’ &c. :— 


‘““Then there will be three Knights in Peter- 
gate in York, and the one shall not know of the 
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other; there shall be a childe borne in Pomfret 
with three thumbs, and those three Knights will 
give him three horses to hold while they winne 
England, and all Noble blood shall be gone but 
one....and rue the time that ever they were borne 
to see so much blood shed.”’ 

In his ‘ History of Norfolk’ Mr. Rye 
refers to an article in the Transactions of 
the Norfolk and Norwich Archeological 
Society, vol. i. 

Is there a special West Country} or 
Somersetshire version of these 


Ancestral voices prophesying war ? 


Another difficulty raised at the same 
reference is that in book xv. chap. vi., 
where Squire Western’s sister cries :— 

“* Indeed, indeed, brother, you are not a fit 

minister to be employed at a polite court.— 
Greenland—Greenland should always be the scene 
of the tramontane [so all the editions I have by 
me; not “‘ tramountain ’’] negotiation.” 
The natural interpretation of this seems to 
be that Greenland is the only region in 
which such a Goth and barbarian as Western 
should attempt to play the diplomatist. 
He is quite unfitted to deal tactfully with 
civilized people. 

His sister’s affectation of the technical 
language of high politics has always an 
infuriating effect on Western. Hence the 
terms of his rejoinder. 

For ‘‘ tramontane ”’ see the passages col- 
lected in ‘The Stanford Dictionary ’ under 
‘Tramontano,’ and compare ‘Tom Jones,’ 
bk. viii. chap. ix., where, provoked by a 
prosaic remark of Partridge’s, the hero 
exclaims: ‘Did ever Tramontane make 
such an answer ?” 

The selection of Greenland as the type of 
a desolate country remote from civilization 
scarcely calls for illustration; but one may 
note that less than three years after the 
publication of ‘Tom Jones’ we have 
the same ‘dreary country ” chosen as the 
abode of Anningait and Ajut in The 
Rambler. Epwarp BENSLY. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 


Referring to a visit paid by the Earl of 
Chatham to Radway Grange, Warwickshire, 
the late Rev. George Miller wrote in ‘ Ram- 
bles round the Edge Hills’ (1900) :— 


“It was when the Earl was staying at Radway 
with George, Lord Lyttleton, and Henry Fielding, 
that the great novelist read his manuscript of 

Tom Jones’ in the dining-room of Radway 
Grange, to obtain the opinion of that distingnished 
audience, before he offered it to the publishers. 
Several traits in Squire Allworthy’s character were 
taken from the novelist’s host on that occasion, 
and a flavour of Radway, its scenery and charac- 
teristics, pervade the book.”’ 





“ce 


Fielding’s host was Sanderson Miller, “‘a 
Warwickshire squire with a genius alike 
for friendship and architecture,” the recipient 
of the letters published in 1910 under the 
title of ‘ An Eighteenth-Century Correspond-- 
ence.’ The editors of the ‘ Correspondence ” 
refer (p. 149) to “ the tradition in the Miller 
family ” with regard to Fielding’s visit to- 
Radway, and add :— 

** A Mr. Wills, writing in 1756, speaks of Radway 
as the original of Mr. Alworthy’s seat, but the 
honour is more generally claimed for Prior Park,. 
near Bath.” A, &.'¢, 


FIELDING QUERIES: SACK AND ‘“ THE 
USUAL WorRDS”’ (11 S. x. 209).—I am unable 
to assist Mr. F.S. Dickson with definite in- 
formation respecting ‘“‘the usual words” 
which were wont to accompany a libation, 
such as is described at the military mess im 
‘Tom Jones,’ bk. ix. chap. iv., but I would 
call Mr. Dickson’s attention to p. Ixxv 
of the Memoir prefixed to ‘Th2 Poems of 
Thomas Hood,’ written by Alfred Ainger, 
Master of the Temple (Macmillan & Co., 
2 vols.), 1897 :— 

‘““A favourite method with Hood was to em- 
body his puns in a drawing. These ‘ picture- 
puns’ abound in the ‘Comic Annuals.’ I may 
cite two specimens of these. One represents an 
incident in a besieged town, where a live shell has. 
fallen into a house, and is smoking away in 
alarming fashion in the centre of the floor. The 
occupants of the room are escaping hurriedly by 
door, window, and chimney, the legend under- 
neath being ‘One black-ball excludes.’ The 
other drawing referred to displays a recruiting 
serjeant waving above his head the dreaded 
cat-o’-nine tails. The legend beneath is the well- 
known toast ‘The Army! and Three-times- 
three !’”’ 

The inference is, I take it, that in Hood’s 
day (1799-1845) the usual toast in the Army 
was “ Hip-hip-hurrah!”’ Whether the toast 
were the same in 1745 I know not, but Mr. 
Dickson may care to follow up the hint the 
above excerpt affords. 

I am unable to say whether the ingredient 
of sack suggested by Mr. Dickson be: 
correct ; but he may be interested to learn 
that ‘‘cyder-and,” often mentioned in 
‘Joseph Andrews’ as the beverage which 
Parson Adams so greatly relished, consisted. 
of brandy, cider, nutmeg, zinger, and sugar. 
The sugar, spirit, and spices were first mixed 
in a large jug, and the cider, made smoking 
hot, was poured upon them, the liquor being 
served in glasses as required. This recipe 
I have from a distinguished antiquary— 
one long resident in the county watered by 
Fielding’s “‘ sweetly-winding Stour.” 

J. Pau DE CASTRO. 

1, Essex Court, Temple. 
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ApmrRAL Lorp Ropney (11 S. x. 249).— 
In an old newspaper-cuttings book in my 
possession are some references to Lord 
Rodney’s ancestry, probably collected by 
a member of the family. A letter to “ Mr. 
Urban,” dated 10 April (no year), corrects 
the details in General Mundy’s Life of the 
Admiral, and states that he was ‘“‘not at 
all related ’’ to the Duke of Chandos. The 
writer states that Rodney was brought up by 
“old George Rodney Brydges of Avington 
and Keynsham, whose grandmother was the 
heiress of the elder branch of the Rodneys.”’ 
Continuing, the writer, who signs himself 
M. L., says :— 

“Tt is doubtful whether the Admiral could 
produce strict proof of his descent from a younger 
son of that venerable house ; though he is called 
grandson of Anthony, stated to be son of George 
by Anne Lake.” 

A second newspaper cutting commences as 
follows: ‘‘ Splendid deeds of modern date, 
and not a lineage of extraordinary antiquity, 
distinguish the noble house of Rodneys,” 
and only refers to the Admiral’s father, 
“Henry Rodney, Esq., of Walton-on- 
Thames.” 

There are many other cuttings not perti- 
nent to the present query. One is worthy 
of notice, as it records the death of 
** Mrs. Clive, mother of Lady Rodney, at the 
Penn of Sir George Bridges Rodney, Bart. 
Commander in Chief of his Majesty’s Fleet at 
Jamaica.” 

There is probably an error in the name 
here, as the Admiral’s second wife is said to 
have been Henrietta Clies, daughter of a 
Lisbon merchant; and a pencil note refers 
to their marriage licence, which, it states, 
was “‘granted, in February, 1765, by the 
Faculty Office.”’ 

Raymonp A. F. TurNErR. 


He was the second son of Henry Rodney 
and Mary, elder daughter and coheiress of 
Sir Henry Newton (1651-1715), the British 
envoy in Tuscany. Henry (1681-1737), son 
of Anthony, served with his father as a 
cornet in Leigh’s Dragoons, and afterwards 
as a captain in Holt’s Marines. When the 
latter regiment was disbanded in 1713 
Henry settled down at Walton-on-Thames. 
Anthony, son of George, youngest brother of 
Sir Edward Rodney of Stoke Rodney in 
Somerset, after serving through the wars of 
William III. as captain in Col. Leigh’s 
regiment of Dragoons, was in 1702 Lieu- 


tenant - Colonel of Holt’s regiment of 
Marines, and was killed in a duel at 
Barcelona in 1705. The Stoke Rodney 


estates were held by James Brydges, first 


‘ham. 





Duke of Chandos, through the marriage of 
Sir Edward Rodney’s daughter and heiress, 
Frances, with Sir Thomas Brydges of Kains- 
A. R. BAYLEY. 


G. E. C. in ‘The Complete Peerage,’ 
vol. vi., says of the Admiral’s father that he 
was 
“ great-grandson of Sir John Rodney, of Stoke 
Rodney, co. Somerset (who d. 6 Aug., 1612, aged 
61), by Jane, da. of Sir Henry Seymour, bro. to 
Jane, Queen Consort to Hen. VIII. His father 
Anthony Rodney, sometime an officer in the 
Horse Guards, was slain in a duel at Barcelona 
in 1705, being a yr. son of George Rodney, of 
Lyndhurst, Hants, 2d. surv. son of Sir John 
above-named.” 

8S. A. Grunpy-NEWMAN. 
Walsall. 


HANDEL’s ‘HARMONIOUS BLACKSMITH ” 
(28. iv. 200, 228; 85S. ix. 208, 230, 311, 354, 
456, 493; 11S. x. 230).—About two years 
ago I paid a visit to Little Stanmore with 
the object of ascertaining whether the 
church possessed sufficient interest to war- 
rant the organization of a visit by a society 
of which I am secretary. I found the 
entrance barred by an official, who stood 
in the porch and demanded sixpence as ‘the 
price of admission to the church. To this 
I demurred, and an argument ensued, in 
which two other intending visitors joined. 
We declined to submit to the exaction. I 
looked round the churchyard, for the 
inspection of which no charge is made, and 
I came upon a gravestone erected in 1868, 
said to mark the last resting-place of the 
Harmonious Blacksmith. In the upper part 
of the stone there is a musical stave, with 
two notes purporting to represent the 
opening of the well-known air. I am not 
a skilled musician, but I saw at once that 
they did not. The inscription states that 
Powell was parish clerk “during the time 
the immortal Handel was organist of this 
church.” It also states that Powell was 
buried on 27 Feb., 1780, aged 78 years ; 
so that he must have been born some time 
in 1702. 


At the first opportunity I looked the 
matter up, and found that Handel’s con- 
nexion with Little Stanmore extended from 
1718 to 1720 or ’21. I ought, perhavs, 
to say that Handel’s precise position is a 
matter of dispute, but there is no disagree- 
ment as to the two dates given above. From 
a comparison of these dates it is clear that 
Powell was only about 16 when Handel 
appeared on the scene. He could not have 
been parish clerk then, as the ninety-first 
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canon forbids the appointment of any person 
under the age of 20. Nor could a person of 
that age be a master blacksmith, as Powell 
is said to have been. 

I am conscious that this is not a direct 
answer to R. B. P.’s question, but it may, 
perhaps, be of some assistance to him. 

SECRETARY. 


In 1849 the Rev. B. J. Armstrong, Rector 
of Little Stanmore, published ‘ Some Account 
of the Parish of Little Stanmore, alias White- 
church, Middlesex.’ At p. 11 he writes as 
follows :— 

“It was upon this occasion that the Black- 
smith’s melodious voice, the clanking of his 
anvil, and the rolling of the thunder, suggested to 
Handel’s mind that admirable air which goes by 
the name of the ‘ Harmonious Blacksmith.’ ” 
He adds in a note :— 

“Others say that the well-known air is a 
German tune; that the Blacksmith (who was a 
musical amateur) was singing it when Handel 
rode into the shop; and that the great master 
re-set, but did not compose, the melody.” 

The rector of a parish is usually regarded as 
a good authority on local tradition; and 
here Mr. Armstrong shows that, in 1849, 
none of his parishioners attributed the 
composer’s inspiration exclusively to the 
hammer and anvil. The “ rolling of thun- 
der” and the “melodious voice of the 
blacksmith ’’ were then thought to have 
done their part in influencing the great 
master; and this in spite of the fact that 
the reputed hammer and anvil of Powell 
had been rescued from oblivion fourteen 
years earlier, and were then before the 
world as “evidence” of the truth of the 
story. Charles Dickens seems to have 
entertained a profound veneration for these 
‘* relics,’”> which were shown at the Crystal 
Palace in connexion with the Handel 
Festival of 1859. In ‘Our Eye-Witness 
with Handel,’ which appeared in All the 
Year Round for 16 July, he gives a graphic 
picture of a German gentleman sitting idly 
at the organ, his fingers lightly touching 
the keys, but not pressing them down. He 
is listening to the blacksmith at work in the 
village, and 

“‘as the notes drop singly on his ear he shapes 
them into a chord of melody that has lived for a 
hundred years and more, and gained with every 
year of life an added ring of glory.” 

I purposely refrain from discussing the 
question of the authorship of the air, as 
that has been settled by Dr. W. H. Cum- 
MINGS, Mr. GrorRGE MARSHALL, and others 
at 8S. ix. 230, 311, 354, 456, 493, and other 
references quoted above. Musicus. 





An interesting series of letters on this 
subject by an eminent authority on the 
literature of music, Dr. William Cummings, 
appeared in The Morning Post in 1913. 

A. SMyTHE PALMER. 

Tullagee, Eastbourne. 


Loserey MSS. anp Lovvain (1l S. 
x. 230).—I am glad to say that Prof. 
Feuillerat’s edition of these MSS., called 
‘Documents relating to the Revels at Court 
in the Time of Edward VI. and Queen 
Mary,’ appeared a few weeks ago as vol. xliv. 
of Prof. Bang’s ‘‘ Materialien zur Kunde des 
alteren Englischen Dramas ” (Louvain,1914). 
One cannot but fear that, as a result of the 
burning of Louvain, many works due to 
appear in the “ Materialien’’ may have 
perished in MS. ; and all who are acquainted 
with this valuable series will feel the greatest 
sympathy for Prof. Bang, its indefatigable 
and most genial editor, in the overwhelming 
calamities which the War has brought upon 
him. G. C. Moore Smita. 


GROOM OF THE STOLE (11 S. viii. 466, 515 ; 
ix. 32, 95, 157).—The following further 
reference from ‘ The True State of England,’ 
&c., 1734, pp. 23-24, sub ‘Gentlemen of the 
King’s Bed-Chamber,’ may be of interest :— 

‘* These are frequently call’d Lords of the Bed- 
Chamber. They were, ’till late Years, but Eleven 
in Number, whereof the Groom of the Stole is the 
first, who by his Office has the Honour to put on 
the King’s first Garment, or Shirt, every Morning 3 
but it is now alternately perform’d by the Lord 
in waiting, which they take in Turn Weekly, and 
attend in the King’s Bed-Chamber, when he eats 
in private; for then the Cup-bearer, Carvers, 
and Sewers do not wait. They are in the King’s 





The Groom of the Stole at this date was 
Francis, Earl of Godolphin, while the names 
of the other Gentlemen of the Bed-Chamber 
(eleven in number) are also given. 

The places of the Pages of the Bed- 
Chamber, commonly called Pages of the 
Back-Stairs, who receive 80/. per annum 
each, are in the gift of the Groom of the 
Stole (ibid., p. 27). 

Under ‘The Establishment of: Her Ma- 
jesty’s Household’ there is no such official 
so named. Cuas. Hatt Crovucn. 

62, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, N. 


Tur First PHILOSOPHER AND THE OLYM- 
prc Games (11 S. x. 150).—Pythagoras is 
meant. According to Diogenes Laertius, 
Procmium, 8 (12), he was the first man to 
use the term ¢vAovodgia, and called himself a 
girAdaogpos when speaking to Leon, the tyrant 
of Sicyon or Phlius. Diogenes gives as his 
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authority the treatise of Heraclides of Pontus 
(4th century B.c.), wept THs amrvov (which 
dealt with a case of suspended anima- 
tion: a girl who came alive again after 
having been apparently dead for several 
days). 

In bk. viii. i. 6 (8) Diogenes gives a 
story from a later writer, Sosicrates, in his 
Avadoxai, ‘Succession of Philosophers,’ to 
the effect that Pythagoras, being asked by 
Leon, tyrant of Phlius, what he was, de- 
scribed himself asa ptAdcodgos, and explained 
his attitude by comparing life to a fair 
(raviyvpts), and philosophers to the spec- 
tators who have not come to take part in 
the games or to make money by traffic. 

Cicero tells the same story in the ‘ Tuscu- 
lan Disputations,’ V. 3, 8-9, citing Heraclides 
Ponticus as his source. 


EpitapH: ‘‘I wAS WELL; I WOULD BE 
BETTER ; IAM HERE ”’ (11S. vi. 469; x. 154, 
193).—Croker in his note on Boswell (7 April, 
1775) refers to Howell’s ‘ Letters,’ book iii. 
12 :— 

“I am afraid we have seen our best Days; 
we knew not when we were well: so that the 
Italian Saying may be well apply’d to poor 
England, ‘I was well, I would be better, I took 
physic and died.’ ”’ 

Mr. Joseph Jacobs has no comment in his 
edition. 

The passage in Addison, as Birkbeck Hill 
points out, is in No. 25 of The Spectator :— 

“This Letter puts me in mind of an Italian 
Epitaph written on the Monument of a Vale- 
tudinarian: ‘Stavo ben, ma per star Meglio, 
sto qui’: which it is impossible to translate.” 

In his edition of The Spectator Prof. 
Gregory Smith suggests that Addison took 
this from Dryden, ‘Dedication of the 
fineis,’ Works, ed. Scott and Saintsbury, 
xiv. 149 :— 

“This comes of altering fundamental laws 
and constitutions—like him, who, being in good 
health, lodged himself in a physician’s house, 
and was over-persuaded by his landlord to take 
physic (of which he died), for the benefit of his 
doctor. ‘Stavo ben: (was written on his monu- 
ment) ma per star meglio, sto qui.’ ” 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


PAULINE TARN: FRENCH POETESS OF 
Foreign Descent (11 S. ix. 488; x. 151). 
—It may interest readers of ‘N. & Q.’ to 
know of another French poetess who made 
a considerable name, yet was not of French 
birth. Lydie Wilson was Scotch on the 
father’s side, Flemish on the mother’s. 
She was born at Paris in 1850, and showed 





for some years as much interest in music 
and painting as in poetry. She spent some 
time in England in her youth, and was 
much influenced both by Shelley and by 
Burns. She became an enthusiastic adherent 
of ‘ félibrisme,” having married M. Louis- 
Xavier de Ricard, whose home was in the 
Languedoc. Her poems, French as well as: 
Provengal, were published in volume form 
after her death—which took place in 1878— 
under the title ‘ Aux Bords du = 


“ ACCIDENTS WILL OCCUR IN THE BEST 
REGULATED FAMILIES” (11 8S. x. 271).— 
This, like many popular sayings of the 
day, originated with Charles Dickens. It 
is from the mouth of the famous Wilkins- 
Micawber, sen., a character supposed to be 
a true portrait of Charles Dickens’s father. 
The quotation is from chap. xxviii. of 
‘David Copperfield * :— 

‘¢¢ My dear friend Copperfield,’ said Mr. Micaw- 
ber, ‘accidents will occur in the best regulated 


families,’ ” 
F. W. T. LANGE. 
St. Bride Foundation Libraries. 
en correspondents thanked for supplying: 
references. | 


‘THE Cominc K , &c. (11 S. x. 242).— 
I think that this was written by Aglen A. 
Dowty. He wrote for Figaro in the seventies. 
Figaro was edited and owned by James. 
Mortimer, and was published twice a week. 





Sometimes Dowty signed his contributions: 


O. P. Q. Philander Smiff. 

Messrs. Cope Brothers of Liverpool pos- 
sessed a portrait of Dowty. They published 
it in an advertisement which contained many 
portraits of notable people. 

THos. WHITE. 

Junior Reform Club, Liverpool. 


The author of this jeu d’esprit and others: 
of the series is said to have been Aiglen 
Doughty. See my ‘D.N.B.’ list (10S. ix. 21). 

Won. JAGGARD. 

Rose Bank, Stratford-on-Avon. 


‘* PERISHER”: ‘‘CORDWAINER” (11 S. 
x. 247).—According to the ‘ N.E.D.,’ perisher 
was at first a slang term for a destroyer, but 
it became a general term of contempt. 

The ‘N.E.D.’ says that cordwainer is 
*“sometimes used by modern trade unions to 
include all branches of the trade” of shoe- 


making. I remember seeing the term 
applied to a living person in some news- 
paper about 1845, and wondering what it 
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meant. I was told that it denoted a shoe- 

maker, though I had no idea at that time 

as to its original meaning. de be Ee 
Winterton, Doncaster. 


Dr. ALLEN, oB. 1579 (11 S. x. 109).— 
Since I wrote my query at the above refer- 
ence it has been brought to my notice that 
in a report to Rome presented in the spring 
or early summer of 1580, a translation of 
which was published by Cardinal Moran in 
1864, in his Introduction to his ‘ History 
of the Catholic Archbishops of Dublin,’ at 
pp. 194 sqq., there is a description of the 
skirmish of Monasteranenagh, in which it 
is stated that the Dr. Allen who fell there 
was a Doctor of Medicine. To this statement 
the Cardinal appends the note (at p. 195): 
“‘The English authorities falsely imagined 
that the Dr. Allen who was slain was an 
ecclesiastic, and the famous Jesuit of that 
name.” This note would seem to imply 
that, in the Cardinal’s opinion, there were 
two doctors of the name of Allen who were 
in the field with Sir John of Desmond on 
that day—a “famous Jesuit’ D.D., and 
a lay M.D., otherwise unknown. 

There is really no reason why the M.D. 
should not have been an ecclesiastic. For 
example, Griffith Roberts, the Archdeacon 
of Anglesey, who was deprived in 1559, and 
was a canon of Milan in 1611, was a Doctor 
of Medicine of the University of Siena. It 
seems pretty clear that the Dr. Allen who 
fell at Monasteranenagh was a priest who 
had taken the degree of M.D. Who was 
“‘the famous Jesuit ”’ ? 


‘THe Patron SAINT OF PitcRims (11 S$. x. 
210, 254).—Of course St. James the Greater, 
Sant’ Iago of Compostela, is the great 
universal patron of pilgrims. But English 
pilgrims to Rome were always especially 
mindful of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
Wherever they went they were “ Canter- 
bury pilgrims,” and they erected shrines in 
honour of their national martyr at Corenno 
on the Lake of Como, where the Spligen, 
Maloja, and Stelvio passes have already met 
in one road, and at Verona, where the 
Brenner route comes down. 

The venerable English College in Rome 
itself, which took the place of a much earlier 
English hospice, was founded 23 Dec., 1580, 
“to the praise and glory of the Most Holy 
‘Trinity, and of St. Thomas the Martyr.” 
It would be interesting to know if the 
St. Bernard, Simplon, and St. Gothard 
passes furnish any similar record of the 
devotion of English pilgrims to St. Thomas. 

JoHn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 





‘THe Diary or Lapy WittovucHBy’ 
(11 S. x. 241)—Mr. Wm. H. Peet's com- 
munication has a personal interest for me, 
as Hannah Mary Reynolds, who married 
her half-cousin Richard Rathbone of Wood- 
croft, was a second cousin of my grand- 
mother, who, several years her senior in 
age, was an intimate friend of her girlhood. 
Her beautiful character is reflected in the 
miniature by Hargreaves, of which a repro- 
duction will be found opposite p. 154 of the 
late Mrs. Eustace Greg’s ‘ Reynolds-Rathbone 
Diaries and Letters,’ p.p., 1905. A sketch 
of her charming home, Woodcroft, faces 
p. 10 of the same book. 

The same volume (p. 193) also contains a 
copy of the following letter from Messrs. 
Longman, which accompanied a presenta- 
tion copy of Mrs. Rathbone’s book ‘The 
Diary of Lady Willoughby,’ specially printed 
on vellum, and bound in crimson velvet with 
silver clasps :— 

London, April 21st, 1845. 

DEAR MADAM,—We beg your acceptance of a 
copy of the second edition of your delightful 
Diary, printed on vellum. 

We hope you will regard it as a small token of 
our respect for your talents, and as a memento of 
the gratification we have derived from having 
been the publishers of your work. 

We are, dear Madam, very faithfully yours, 

(Signed) LoNeMan & Co. 

To Mrs. Richara rathbone, 

Woodcroit, Liverpool. 

It would appear from this letter that a 
second edition of the book was published in 
1845, and I agree with Mr. Pret in his 
scepticism with regard to there having 
been two previous ones. The so-called first 
edition may possibly have been a trial or 
experimental issue, and copies may have 
been destroyed when it was found not to be 
a success. Nor could Mrs. Rathbone have 
required much literary assistance from any 
one. In 1852 she published a memoir of her 
grandfather, Richard Reynolds, the “ Bristol 
philanthropist,” whose sister, Susanna, the 
wife of Joseph Ball of Bridgwater, was a 
direct aneestress of mine. Of this old 
gentleman I possess a most curious waxen 
bust, signed “S. Percy, 1810.” It strongly 
resembles the portrait by Hobday, of which 
an engraving is prefixed to Mrs. Rathbone’s 
‘ Memoir.’ ’ W. F. Pripreavx. 


St. Panoras (11 S. ix. 191, 235, 312, 352; 
x. 249).—The MS. history referred to is in 
the possession of a friend resident in North 
London. If Somers Town will communicate 
with me, I may be able to afford him an 
opportunity of examining it. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS, 
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© “Frap” (11 S. x. 187, 237).—In his 
‘ Archaic Dictionary’ Halliwell gives three 
definitions of frap. First, he says, as a 
Northern word, it means “to brag or 
boast.’’ Secondly, the Lancashire significa- 
tion is ‘‘ to fall into a passion.”’ The lexico- 
grapher adds: ‘Also, a violent gust of 
rage. Frape, Langtoft, p. 320, tumult, 
disturbance ?”’ The third definition is ‘‘ To 
strike or beat (Fr.). 
Coeur de Lion’ 2513, 4516.” 
with frapper is obvious. 


The connexion 
THOMAS BAYNE. 


“THE HERO oF NEw OrtEAnNs” (11 S. 
x. 248, 273).—This title was applied to Ben- 
jamin Franklin Butler (1818-93), General in 
the U.S. Army. He took possession of New 
Orleans for the Federal forces 1 May 1862. 
He published his autobiography in 1892. The 
Confederates called him ‘‘ Beast Butler.” 

THos. WHITE. 

Junior Reform Club, Liverpool. 


LATIN JINGLES (11 8. x. 250).—I should 
imagine that Hytiara will have great 
difficulty in discovering the authors or the 
first appearance of these rimes. There is 
a large collection of them in ‘ Lateinische 
Sprichw6érte und Sinnspriiche des Mittel- 
alters,’ collected by Jakob Werner, 1912; 
it is No. 3 of the ‘‘ Sammlung Mittellatein- 
ischer Texte,” edited at Heidelberg by 
Alfons Hilka. 8. G. 


‘“T AM THE ONLY RUNNING FOOTMAN ”’ 
(11 S. x. 229).—See the account of running 
footmen, with a woodcut of the Charles 
Street signboard, in ‘The Book of Days,’ 
edited by R. Chambers (1864), vol. i. pp. 98- 
100, under the date 12 Jan. In the course 
of this article ‘N. & Q.’ (2 S. i. 9, 121) is 
referred to. A. R. BAYLEY. 


The last running footman in England was 
in the service of William Douglas, the fourth 
Duke of Queensberry, who died, unmarried, 
a millionaire, in 1810; but in Saxony there 
were running footmen even so late as 1845. 

Waiters at table were then called “ serving 


men.” T. SHEPHERD. 


When running footmen were constantly 
employed in that capacity by noblemen and 
the ‘‘ great’? generally, those functionaries 
lent their names to the signs of public- 
houses, especially in those streets adjacent 
to the large West-End mansions where they 
were employed. The sign of the house in 
Charles Street, Mayfair, is simply ‘‘ The 
Running Horse,” and the legend attached 


See Nares and ‘ Richard- 





to the sign, which Mr. Lanprear Lucas 
quotes, merely accentuates the fact that that 
house is now the only one in London bear- 
ing that particular sign. 
F. A. Russet. 
[Mr. Howarp S. PEARSON thanked for reply.} 


ForricgN TAVERN Sirens (11 S. x. 229, 
275).—The enclosed cutting from The Willes- 
den Chronicle of 25 Sept. gives another 
instance of change of name, and shows that 
the licensing justices have control over the 
names of licensed premises :— 

i‘ The King of Prussia.’ 

* At the Willesden Police Court, yesterday, Mr. 
Hansen, solicitor, applied for sanction, on behalf 
of the licensee of ‘The King of Prussia,’ a house 
in the Willesden licensing division, to change the 
name to ‘ The Crown.’—The Chairman: For what 
reason ?—Mr. Hansen: For obvious reasons. 
The licensee is afraid that with such a name as 
‘The King of Prussia’ he will get all the trade, 
which will be very unfair to the other houses. 
(Laughter.)—The Chairman: I think there can 
be no objection to the change, and we sanction it.’” 


A MiIppLrsEx MAGISTRATE. 


Tue Irish VOLUNTEERS (11 S. x. 230, 
277).—This organization was first formed 
in 1760, to repel the French attack on 
Carrickfergus under Thurot, and reached its 
acme at the Dungannon Convention of 1782, 
which led to the establishment of Grattan’s 
Parliament. See ‘ The History of the Volun- 
teers of 1782,’ by Thomas MacNevin, 12mo, 
Dublin, 1845, a work frequently reprinted. 

Epiror ‘Irish Book Lover.’ 





Notes on Books. 


The Scots Peerage, founded on Wood’s Edition of 
Sir Robert Douglas’s Peerage of Scotland, con- 
taining an Historical and Genealogical Account 
of the Nobility of that Kingdom. Edited by Sir 
James Balfour Paul, Lord Lyon King of Arms. 
—Vol. IX. Index. (Edinburgh, David Douglas, 
ll. 5s.) 

EXAcTLy ten years after the appearance of its 

first volume, ‘The Scots Peerage’ completes 

itself with an elaborate volume of Addenda and 

Corrigenda and an Index, bringing the entire 

work to a total of 5,821 pages and 76 illustrations. 

Based as it is on Douglas (1764), as edited by 

Wood (1813), the work has really been “ in 

progress,” as the British Museum Catalogue would 

say, for 150 years; and even yet it is not the 
definitive product one could wish for: ‘‘ Nobody 
is more aware of the many shortcomings of this 
work than the editor himself.’”’ That is Sir James 


Balfour Paul’s own confession, and the sincerity 
of it may be gauged by the fact that the 4,899 
pages forming the text of the first eight volumes 
are criticized, as it were, by no fewer than 170 
pages of Addenda and Corrigenda in Vol. IX. 
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This has been rendered almost unavoidable by 
the co-operative method by which the work has 
been produced, for, instead of G. E. C.’s mar- 
vellous single-handed effort in compiling ‘ The 
Complete Peerage’ (in twelve years), no fewer 
than 49 different writers have contributed the 
247 articles of ‘ The Scots Peerage,’ and they have 
been allowed to do so on much more individualistic 
lines than, say, the contributors to the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
were permitted. In some cases the reader is con- 
scious at 2 glance that the work has been done by 
an enthusiast on the subject; in others it is quite 
perfunctory ; and in one or two cases the original 
Douglas is preferable. The greatest divergence 
occurs in the matter of descents, which are some- 
times very full and suggestive, and sometimes 
inferior to ‘ Burke.’ This difference of standard 
has not been adjusted to any extent in the Ad- 
denda; and not all the Corrigenda have been 
effected as they might have been. So far as it 
goes, however, ‘The Scots Peerage’ is a good 
skeleton for experts to work on, especially in the 
light of the vast mass of material that is coming 
yearly to the rescue of the puzzled family his- 
torian. 

The Index, at any rate, is a thing to be thankful 
for. Compiled by Mrs. Alexander Stuart, it 
runs into 1,482 columns, and contains between 
40,000 and 50,000 references. The labour in- 
volved is staggering to anybody with any experi- 
ence of such work—work that no amount of 
money can ever repay. In conclusion, we must 
thank Messrs. Constable of Edinburgh for having 
produced a specimen of typography and format 
which is an honour to the printer’s craft. The 
heraldic designs of Mr. Graham Johnston are a 
sheer joy. 


America 


Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series : 
Edited 


and West Indies, Dec. 1, 1702-1703. 

by Cecil Headlam. (Stationery Office.) 
SoME 1,450 items are calendared in this volume. 
They relate to the conduct of the French war, 
especially to the attacks on Guadeloupe and 
Martinique, and to the operations about New- 
foundland, South Carolina, and the Bahamas. 
The problem of the defence of the Colonies, both 
as to shipping and as to personnel, was a difficult 
one, as is illustrated here by the reports of the 
Council of Trade and numerous other official 
papers from Governors and representatives of 
Colonies. Nor were questions of law, revenue, 
and government at this time better settled. 
Among the persons who play predominant parts 
in this scene during these months are William 
Penn, Dudley, Cornbury, and Codrington. An 
outstanding event was the destruction of Port 
Royal by fire. The affairs of one Larkin and 
those of Lord Bellomont and his wife are the 
chief of the quasi-private matters referred to. 
Mr. Headlam outlines the multitudinous facts 
with which the papers deal in a most satisfactory 
Preface. 


WE have received from the Sheffield Public 
Libraries the Descriptive Catalogue of the Charters, 
rolls, Deeds, Pedigrees, Pamphlets, Newspapers, 
Monumental Inscriptions, and Maps forming the 
Jackson Collection. The collection numbers over 
thirteen hundred articles. Mr. T. Walter Hall 
and Mr. A. Hermann Thomas, who have compiled 
the Catalogue, furnish a description of each 





exhibit, and append a General Index of 84 pages, 
besides a table of cross-references. They say 
in their Preface that ‘‘ when a city has the good 
fortune to be presented with such a deeply inter- 
esting collection of local records, the obligation 
rests with the citizens to arrange it.’’ Prof. H. 
Jackson in a Prefatory Note states that the collec- 
tion has for its nucleus books and papers accumu- 
lated in the course of ninety-five years by three 
generations of Jacksons, “‘ but its most important 
constituents are certain memoranda of the late 
Joseph Hunter which my brother Arthur bought 
at the Phillipps sale, and, above all, the very 
important papers which he purchased from the 
representatives of the late William Swift.” 

The Jacksons have long been associated with 
Sheffield. Prof. Jackson’s grandfather and father 
were surgeons there, and ke tells us his father 
had an astonishing knack of discovering books. 
before they became famous. He was a constant 
reader of ‘ N. & Q.,’ and an occasional contributor, 
signing himself ‘“‘H. J.” Prof. Jackson in @ 
note states: ‘‘ His old friend James Montgomery 
signed himself‘ J.M.G.’ Iwas myself‘ H. J.(2),’ 
but I think that I was not alone in using this 
signature.” 

Henry Jackson was keenly interested in local 
antiquities, and always retained a curiously exact 
knowledge of the topography of the district. 
He collected books printed at Sheffield, but made 
no serious attempt to record his antiquarian 
knowledge. He was born at Sheffield on the 
29th of November, 1806, and died in the house 
where he was born on the 25th of June, 1866. 


In the October number of The Burlington 
Magazine Sir Claude Phillips describes a hitherto 
unrecognized picture by Bronzino, a ‘ Holy Family,’ 
the purchase of which he recently recommended. 
A fine photogravure shows at once the character- 
istically vigorous rectangular composition of this 
master, familiar to all who have paid attention to the 
‘Venus, Cupid, Folly, and Time’ at the National 
Gallery. There is, besides, a rarer mystical beaut 
in the new picture which must give it high rank 
among the works of Bronzino. Mr. Hamilton Bell 
deals with some T’ang pottery and its affinities 
with Western art. Mr. C. J. Holmes discusses 
the alterations and repaintings of ‘ La Schiavona’ 
by Titian, a full-page reproduction being given. 
One of the most interesting features of the number 
is the reproduction of some Chinese paintings from 
the Morrison Collection, which are among the 
recent acquisitions of the British Museum and may 
be seen in the new gallery. They are masterpieces 
of great beauty, which can, however, pee be 
senreies at their full worth in the originals. 
Still, the ‘ Tiger by a Torrent’ (thirteenth century) 
and the wonderful ‘ Fairy with a Phenix’ (fifteenth 
century) will give pleasure in the monochrome 
an Mr. Lionel Cust discusses two portraits by 

an Dyck. 

Some space is devoted: to the destruction of 
Rheims Cathedral and the irreparable loss therein 
sustained at the hands of Prussian soldiery. It is. 
justly pointed out that neither the Germans, 
nor, for that matter, any modern people, can 
build with “a particle of the pa coherence: 
and sense of order of the thirteenth - century 
French,” and that, moreover, the German race 
has never been endowed with such constructive 
imagination, 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—OCTOBER. 


Messrs. S. Drayton & Sons of Exeter include 
in their Catalogue 267, New Series, all that was 
sold of the library of the late Chancellor Edmonds, 
Canon of Exeter Cathedral. A copy of Fry’s 
“ Bibliographical Description of the Editions of 
the New Testament’ is Il. 1s. (original price 
31. 3s.); and a French New Testament, 1567, 
81. 3s. Alford’s Greek Testament, 4 vols., is to 
be had for the small sum of 5s. Under Spain is 
‘ Espafia Artistica,’ 3 vols., imperial folio, 31. 10s. 
Warrington’s ‘ Stained Glass,’ also in:perial folio, 
is 21.10s. Under Art is ‘ Rowlandson,’ by Grego, 
‘2 vols., 4to, half morocco extra, 11. 10s.; and under 
Australia is ‘ Picturesque Atlas of Australia,’ 
2 handsome vols., large folio, morocco extra, 
11. 15s. (original price 101. 10s.). 


Mr. Tuomas TuHorpP’s Guildford Catalogue 54 
contains 5,264 items, and is an admirable all- 
round list. The Library Edition of Harrison 
Ainsworth’s Works, 16 vols., half blue morocco, 
is 6l. 6s.; and Alken’s ‘ Military Duties,’ 
-original drawings, bound in crimson morocco, 
21 guineas. Under America is Agassiz’s ‘ Natural 
History,’ 4 vols., 4to, 41. 4s. <A fine copy of the 
first edition of ‘ Bibliotheca Americane Primordia,’ 
small 4to, contemporary calf, 1713, is 41. 10s. ; 
and Mackenzie’s ‘ Voyages from Montreal, 1789 
and 1793,’ 4to, half russia, 1801, 31. 10s. There 
are original MS. Log Books. Pickering’s ‘ Voca- 
bulary of Words and Phrases which had been 
‘supposed to be peculiar to the U.S.A.,’ Boston, 
1816, is 12s.; and Mrs. Warren’s ‘ Poems,’ 12mo, 
calf, printed at Boston, 1790, 11. 10s. Works on 
Architecture include Street’s ‘ Gothic Architec- 
ture in Spain,’ 2/. 8s. Under Baskerville Press 
is a fine copy of Ariosto, 4 vols., royal 8vo, 1773, 
contemporary crimson morocco extra, 121. 10s. 
Among Bibles is the rare reprint of Cranmer’s 
edition, 1549, folio, blue morocco extra by Bed- 
ford, 141. 10s. Works on Bibliography include 
Sonnenschein’s ‘ Best Books,’ 9s.; and ‘ Biblio- 
theca Anglo-Poetica, or, A Descriptive Catalogue 
of a Rare, Rich Collection of Early English 
Poetry in the possession of Longmans & Co.,’ 
1815, 1l. 5s. A note to the latter states that 
““This extremely useful catalogue of the rare 
and curious collections made by T. Park, and 
added to by T. Hill, is deserving of a place in 
every good library.”’ Under Blackmore is the 
searce first edition of ‘ Lorna Doone,’ 3 vols., 
original blue cloth, uncut, 301. This was a pre- 
sentation copy to Mortimer Collins. Among 
Prayer Books is a First Prayer Book of Ed- 
ward VI., 1549, 521. 10s. There are valuable 
botanical works. Among coloured illustrations are 
Townsend’s ‘ Parisian Costumes, 1832 to 1851,’ 
also a number of extra plates of coiffures, 10 vols., 
4to, half roan (no title-pages), 121. 10s. There 
are several editions of Dickens, singly and in sets. 
‘The Chevalier D’Eon’s copy of Rousseau’s 
*“(uvres, Vols. I-II. only, contemporary 
half calf gilt, royal book-plate in each volume, 
is 102. 10s. Under Tenniel is a collection of 
proofs of Sir John Tenniel’s cartoons, from his 
ewn collection in several instances, and with 
MS. remarks by him. Many of these subjects 
were altered before publication. The price is 
21l. There is a unique historical relic of Queen 
Caroline, being manuscript correspondence relating 





to her, neatly copied into 3 vols. 4to by her 
Majesty’s secretary, sumptuously bound, each 
volume having a beautiful contemporary fore-edge 
painting, depicting the three royal residences, with 
the royal monogram C.R. on sides, 1821, &c., 751. 
net. The Catalogue contains the names of a 
portion of Mr. Thorp’s stock of book-plates: as 
these occupy 19 pages, he must have a considerable 
collection. At the end of the Catalogue is a list 
of books to be obtained at his London shop, 
in St. Martin’s Lane. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Obituary. 


CHARLES EDWARD DOBLE. 


Every institution of any real importance is built 
up upon the devoted industry, knowledge, and 
skill of a large number of workers whose names 
never reach the public, who yet—it is no disparage- 
ment to well-known men to say it—constitute the 
very pillars, one might almost say the very being, 
of the — to which they contribute their 
life-work. ot_seldom the comparative obscurity 
in which they live is of their own choice: is no 
doubt a main condition for the effective discharge 
of a well-loved task. 

Such a worker A ge away last month in the 
person of Mr. C. E. Doble of the Clarendon Press. 

orn in 1847, and educated at Dulwich College and 
at Worcester College, Oxford (of which latter he 
was a scholar), he worked for some seven years 
on The Academy, and then, in 1881, when the 
Clarendon Press was being reorganized by Dr. 
Bartholomew Price, returned to Oxford, where he 
settled down for the rest of his life as a faithful 
servant of the Press. How exact and various were 
his attainments may, in some degree, be seen by 
the contributions which have appeared over his 
initials in our own columns — principally in the 
Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Series. His chief 
original work was ‘The Remarks and Collections 
of Thomas Hearne’; but he contributed papers 
of value on questions of scholarship to various 
periodicals. is friends lament the loss of a 
character of unusual gentleness, modesty, and 
sincerity. 





Motices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for puk- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 


each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
neading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

CorrIGENDUM.—Ante, p. 110, col. 1, 1. 16, for 
“Chile” read exile. 





